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ML Editor's Preface £ 

During the past half dozen years, a series of commissions and 
boards reported a national inability to deal with foreign nations and 
cultures. In 1984, the current Secretarv' of Education, tlien chairman 
of the National Endo\vment for the Humanities, called for a return to 
traditional preparation for postsecondary study. In his call for reform, 
he directed attention to specific models, noting, for example, that a 
change in admissions policy at the two largest imivcrsities in Utali led 
to significant expansion of language programs at the secondary level, 
with increases up to 200 jH-Tcent. In late 1983, the National Ad\1s<)r>' 
Board on International Education Programs (Holderman Board) 
made a series of recommendatic ns to redress national shortcomings. 
The board urged local schcx^l districts to pnnide an opjx^rtimity to 
begin language study **in the earliest years of formal education'' and 
to continue a sequential program to develop a useful level of proficien- 
cy. Colleges and universities were admonished to set both entrance 
and graduation requirements in terms of proficiency. Language 
departments, the board found, should be better integrated with in- 
ternational, area, and multicultural study programs. Across levels, 
the board adNised an infusion of international perspectives into 
history, geography, and political science courses. 

The Holderman Board was a follow-up acti\ity to the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, which issued its rejx)rt in 
April of 1983. Despite its much broader concern, the NCEE recom- 
mended coUege-bomid students take two years of a foreign language 
'*in addition to those taken earlier." Not content with the implication 
that language programs should be offered before liigh schot)!, the 
commission, expecting students to take four to six years of language 
study, clearly recommended that such programs ''should, therefore, 
be started in the elementary grades." 

These two 1983 reports are differentiable from the 1979 report 
of the President's Commission on Foreign Umguage and Interna- 
tional Studies (Perkins Commission) in one important aspect: With 
the issuance of its re]^H)rt, the Perkins Commission called for federal 
financial support to enable local schools to develop eficctive language 
and international studies programs, Wliile recognizing that schools 
are financed primarily tlirough local taxation, the President s Com- 
mission fomid that the issue of citizen competence in world affairs 
is s^^uarely in the national interest and therefore deserving of federal 
scmtiny and support. 

Kurt E. Midler 
Salional Council on Foreign Uinguagc 
and International Studies 
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The tension iKtwccn national need and local coiitroU des- 
cribed in the preface as clearly perceived by the Perkins 
Commission, remains imresolved, Tliere is very^ little federal 
support for foreign languages and other international studies in the 
schools. WTiat there is is not necessarily clearly ax-ailable for this field 
and requires a measure of creati\ity and innovation to acquire. For 
example, the only funds clearly earmarked for foreign languages in the 
new Education for Economic Security Act (KESA, Title II) arc H2,4 
million for institutions of higher education. At the levels of local and 
state education agencies, languages must compete with math and 
science for exemplar)^ or cooperative programs. In Chapter II of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (the block grants), 
foreign languages and other international studies compete with ap- 
proximately forty other programs. Under Title VI of the Higher 
Education Act. the Mutual Education and Cultural Exchange 
(Fulbright-Hays) Act, and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, funds are available for teacher exchange, teacher in- 
stitutes, fellowships, and so forth, but they are quite limited and 
eligibihty is narrowly defined. While funding levels are far less than 
ideal, some federal supjwrt does exist. This paper attempts to assist 
the interested teacher or administrator in identifying and acquiring 
such support. Otu* discussion presents pro\1sions of applicable 
legislation and regulations, brief descriptions of model programs or 
anticipated projects, and names, addresses, and phone numbers of 
inrrsons who administer the programs we descril>e. 
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( )n August 1 1, 1984, the President signed int(. luw the Edueution 
for i:et)iit)mie Security Aet (Pubhe Law 98-^377). A copy of the regula- 
tions for this Act may Ih: found in the Federal RegisWr dutcd 
NWmber 20, 1984. Although this A ct is concerned primarily with 
matliematics aiid science, there iire areas of interest to the foreign 
language community. 



$100 million has been set aside under Title II of this Act for Fiscal 
Year 85 . The President has requested g 100 million for FY86 as wcU. 
Approximately 90% of these funds (890 miUion) wiW go to state 
education agencies (SEAs) to "improve the skills of teachers and in- 
struction in mathematics, science, foreign languages, and computer 
learning, and to increase the access of all students to thai instruc- 
tion " Tlie remaining 10% (approximately 8 10 million) has been plac- 
ed in the Secretary's Discretionary Fund for programs of national 
significance. These programs are in mathematics and science instruc- 
tion, computer learning and instruction in critical foreign languages. 
At press time the government Ust of "critical" foreign languages is not 
yet available, but \vc anticipate that it may include commonly taught, 
as well as less-commonly-taught languages. 

The 4590 million aN-ailable for state grants will be allocated accord- 
ing to the ratio of the number of children between the ages of five and 
seventeen in each stnte as compared to the number of these children 
in all states. No state, however, will recei\'e less than 0.5% of the 
funding available in a given year. Of the total stun of 690 million for 
state funding, 70 % (approximately 863 million) is for use in ei nnen- 
tars' and secondary school programs. The remaining 30% (almost 
827 million) has be-ni eamiarked for higher education programs under 
the supervision oi the state higlier education agencies. 

In order for a state to receive funding, the local education agencies 
(LEAs) must develop a needs assessment of tlie current status of 
mathematics, science, foreign languages and computer learning 
within the public and pri\'ate schools. The content of the LEAs' needs 
assessments will be largely determined by the demands of the SEAs. 
However, Section 208.33 of the Act does require the follo\\ing in- 
formation to \x included in the local assessments: Local education 
agencies should list their need for (1) "Teacher training, retraining, 
and inservice trahiing and the training of appropriate school person- 
nel in the areas of mathematics, science, foreign languages, and com- 
puter learning." This should include the availability and qualifications 
of teachers at the elementary and secondary levels in the areas ()f 
mathematics, science, foreign languages and computer learning, (2) 
"The need for impro\ing instructional material and equipment related 
to mathematics and science education," and(3) the need for "improv- 
ing the access to instruction" in the above mentioned areas to 
students from historically imdeirepresented and imdersen-ed groups, 
and "gifted and talented students based on an assessment of the cur- 
rent degree of access to instruction of these students." Historically 
undcrreprcsented and undcrserved groups include women, 
minorities, handicapped persons, persons of limited-English profi- 
ciency, and migrants. The assessment should also include the types 
of services to l>e pro\ided by the local agencies and how these ser- 
>ices will help the LEAs meet their program needs. 

Tlie states, after examining kxral assessments of need, will prepare 
a preliminary assessment of the needs of elementar>- and secondar>' 
schools as well as institutions of higher education. Hie SEAs will 
then submit their findings to the Department of Education no later 
than nine months from the date on which fimds arc first made 
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available. Tlic stale will then proNldc a fina! assessment before the 
end of the ^rst funding year. In this final assessment, the SEAs are 
required to pro\ide a five-year projeetion concerning the status of 
mathematics, science, foreign languages and computer 
learning. The state must describe the ''availability of qualified 
mathematics, science, foreign language, and computer learning 
teachers at the secondar>' and postsecondar>' levels" and the 
4ualifici?tions of these teachers at the elementar>% secondary- and 
post secondary levels. The state must also include its standanis for 
teacher certification, the a^iilability of adequate curricula and in- 
stmctional materials and equipment in these subjects, and the degree 
of access to these subjects of historically imtierrepresentcd groups 
and of the gifted and talented. Finally, the five-year projection should 
inckide a description of programs, initiatives, and resources ctimniit" 
ted or projected to be undertaken within the state to improve such 
things as "teacher recruitment and retention," and "curricula in 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, and computer learning," 
The value of a long-range needs assessment to the foreign language 
community is that it will force state and local education agencies to 
discuss and present the concrete needs of foreign language instn^c- 
tion in their respective areas. Wliile it must be submitted by the end 
of the first funding year, the long-term assessment is not necessary 
in order to acquire initial fiuiding. 

Local Education Grants 

Of the 863 million that is intended for state elementary' and sccon- 
dar>^ schools, 70% (344 million) will be allotted to satisfy the needs 
identified in the assessment for "the expansion and improvement of 
inser\lLc training and retraining in the fields of math and science of 
teachers and other appropriate scho^)I personnel, including vocational 
education teachers who use math and science in teacliing vocatitnial 
edtication courses." A local education agency may detenninc that 
fimds are not nmfai for these ser\ices in science and math and re- 
quest a wai^ T to use the fimds for "computer learning and instnic- 
tion, foreign language instmction, and instruct iimal materials related 
to math and science.*' With a waiver, no more than 15% of these 
funds may l>e used to strengthen instmction in foreign language. 

The requirement for a waiver is a disincentive to seeking funding 
under EESA to support language programs. Nevertheless, IJ:As uitli 
well established science and math programs and those that might 
otherwise i>ass up fimdiiig for science and math can apply for funding. 

Exemplary Programs: 

Of the money allocated to state clemcntar)- and sccondarv" schools, 
approximately 20^) (H12.6 millicm) lias been cannarked for ex- 
emplarv^ programs. Section 208.36 of the implementing regulations 
for EESA pnnides fimding for exemplarv^ programs in mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, and computer learning for ( 1) ''teacher 
training, retraining and inserMce upgrading of teacher skills'' and (2) 
*'instrjctional materials and equipment and necessary technical 
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assistance." Priority will be 0ven to programs for '^students trom 
liistorically uiidcrrcprcscnted aiid underscr\'cd groups, and gifted and 
talented student s,"" (Tliis may include assistance to existing magnet 
sch(K)ls.) Funds are also aN-ailable for information dissemination 
relating to ""der lonstration and exemplar)' pn)gmms to all k^al educa- 
tion agencies > ,1thin a state/' Tlie decision as to whetlier fimds for cx- 
emplar\' programs may l>e used across all program areas or for only 
one or two disciplines rests wth the SEA, For example, an SEA may 
choose to support only an exemplar}- program in foreign languages, 
nr di\ide the funds among programs in all four areas, and so forth. 

Models 

Because EESA, Title II, is new, successful models have not yet 
Ixren designed. Reasoning that the bulk of the funds to LEAs is for 
math and science, at least one state is considering using their allcKa- 
lion for exemplar)' programs to fund two tN'jKs of teacher institutes 
in foreign langui^ges (for certified and non-certified teachers). 

State Technical Assistance 
and Administrative Costs: 

In addition to the above funding, a state may use 5% of the LEA 
fimds for technical assistance to local education agencies and, if ap- 
propriate, to institutions of higher education and private nonprofit 
organizations that are conducting programs under this act. Tlie re- 
^ uiaining 5% ha^• Ixren set aside for state education agencies' ad- 

ministrative costs. 

Dr. Walter Steidle is the representative from the Department of 
Education who is overseeing the EESA pnnisions for elementani' and 
secondar\' schools. I le can l>e contacted through the Department of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W,, Mail Stop 6264, 
Washington, D.C. 20202, Telephone: (202)245-79(75, 

Higher Education Programs 

Title II of the Education for Economic Security Act also pro\ides 
almost 827 million for institutions of higher education. Of this 
amount almost B20/2 million is solely for programs that train or 
retrain elcmentar>% secondar\% and vcKational scIuk)! teachers in the 
lu'cas o{ mathematics and science. 

However, approximately 85.4 million is available nation\\ide, pn)- 
rated by state, for c(K)perativc programs among institutions of higher 
education, local and state education agencies, private industr>' and 
priN-ate nonproih organizations for the "development and dissemina- 
tion of projects designed to improve sttident understanding and jht- 
formance in science, mathematics and '-ritical foreign languages/' 

MmleLs 

Again, Ikcuusc these programs are new, no successful models are 
available. At least one school district and local university have l>egun 
to explore, with support from the (liamlier of ("ommerce, the possi- 
ble acuuisition by the itniversity of a satellite disli to receive programs 
in Ciennan or Japanese. Such programs would l>e made av-iilable to 
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l(Kal businesses and classes in ihc sch(H)ls where appropriate. iVo- 
j^rams Uiat make efforts to include the priN-ate sector may be most 
successful in acquiring stipp<irt imder the cooperative proi?ranis sec- 
tion of Title 11. 

The remaining 5% (« 1.3 million) allotted to liigher education \si\\ 
l)C used for administratis purposes. Questions concerning the fun- 
tling for higher education programs under Title II of the Education lor 
Economic Security Act can be directed to cither Allei Sclimcidcr or 
Steven Pappas at the De^wtmcnt of Education. Mr. Schmeidcr can 
be contacted tlirough the Department at 400 Maryland Avenue. 
S.W. , Mail Stop 6264, Washington. D.(^ . 20202, (202) 245-84^4. 
Mr Pappas can be contacted at the Omcc of Higher Education Pro- 
imrnis US Department ofEducation.KdR 3. Roo.n 3051, 7th and 
D Streets. S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202. (202) 245-2146, 

Secretary's Discretionary Fund 

for Programs of National Significance 

The remaining program fimded imder Title II of the Education For 
Economic Security Act is the Secret an- s fund for programs of na- 
tional significance. Ahnost JilO million has been reserved for the 
Secretary's fund, to he di\1ded between nationally significant project 
grants and critical foreign language grants. 87.5 million will be 
aN-ailablc ^or nationally significant projects, .\inong these are pri>- 
grams that make effective use of new technology tt> improve instruc- 
tion and learning, or programs that focus on teacher training in the 
areas of mathematics, science and computer learning. Preference will 
ulso Ik given to LEAs or to C(msortia of agencies that propose to 
establish (»r improve magnet school programs for gifted stutlents. aiiti 
to appUcants (including institutions of higher educatit)n) proposing 
special services to historically undcrsen-cd and undcrrepresented 
lK>pulations. At this point, the regulations advanced in the Fcxicral 
K«/Lstcr of January 22, 1985, do not include foreign languages as \mri 
of the nationally significant projects. However, the legislation 
describing the nationally significant projects in the Secretary's 
Discretionm- Fimd definitely includes critical foreign languages and 
the Department has indicatetl that there may Ik a sejuu-ate gmni com- 
IKtition, along the same guidelines. ft)r critical foreign languages. Im- 
plementing regulations will l>e announced in the Fixleml Rq^isUr in 
the near future. 

Patricia Alexantler. from the 'Mcc of the Secretary, U S, Depart- 
ment ofEducati(m. 400Mar>land Avemie, S.W.. Room 4010, FOB 
6, Washington, D.C. 20202,(202) 1V2-17S2, is primarily respon- 
sible for the funding allocation i uuler this program. 

Finally, The Secretan''s Discretionarv- Fund prtnides ahnost .^2.4 
million for higher education institutions to develop programs to "im- 
prove or expand instruction" in languages that arc "critical to national 
sccuritv, economic, imd scientific needs," Tlie t>pcs of projects likely 
to he duidcd include advanced teacher training institutes (either 
short- or long-term ), "training in new methods antl pnjftcicncy cviiluu- 
tion techniques." new instnictional approaches, curriculum cxpan- 
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Hion to include adx^anced couraes aiid '*langu€^€s not currently oflfercd 
by the institution/' **curriculiun development to Improve teaching 
methods, including the use of new technologies/' and "using 
technology to Increase access to Instruction in critical foreign 
languages/* 

E\^uation of the applications will include such selection criteria 
as "plan of operation, quality of key personnel, budget and cost effec- 
ti%^OTes8, evaluation plan, adequacy of resources, improvement of the 
quality of teaching and instruction, and applicant s commitment and 
capacity/' However, priorities for programs concerning foreign 
languages have not as yet been decided. Questions concerning fund- 
ing allocation for institutions of higher education under the 
Secretary's Discretionary Timd should be directed to Mr, Ste^'en Pap- 
pas, Office of Higher Education Programs, U.S. Department of 
Education, ROB 3, Room 3051, 7th and D Streets, S.W,, 
Washington, DC 20202,(202)245-2146. 



«^ Excellence in Education Act ^ 

Title VI of PX, 98-377 is the Excellence in Education Act. The 
regulations for this legislation can be found in the November 28, 
1984, Federal Roister. The Excellence In Education Program was 
developed to "maintain the momentum for achie^•ing educational ex- 
6 cellence that was fostered by the re^xnt of the National Commission 

on Excellence in Education, A Nation At Risk: The Imperative For 
Educational Reform, and other reports." Grants nvIII thus be given 
to sch(X)ls across the country that i\xc "^implementing the recommen- 
dations of the commission or otherwise stri\ing to improx^ the quali- 
ty of elementary or secondary education.'' Under this program, funds 
would be pro\ided for local education agencies to carry out projects 
in individual sch(X>ls through activities which ( 1) "demonstrate suc- 
cessful techniques for improving the quality of education, (2) "can 
be disseminated and replicated," and (3) "are conducted with the par- 
ticipation of school principals, school teachers, parents, and business 
concerns in the locality of the school/' 

For Fiscal Year 1985, $5 million has been reserved for this pro- 
gram. This money is to be divided lK!twcen two types of grants: 
school excellence grants and special school grants. Sf>ecial school 
grants are awarded to those schools that receive some cooperative 
private-sector funding for the activities in which they are seeking 
federal assistance under this progjnam. The federal assistance for pro- 
jects fimded tmder special school grants is to oc Ijctween 67 2/3% 
and 90% of the total cost of the project. 

According to Action 750,11, projects assisted under the Ex- 
cellence in Education Program may improve secondary^ school cur- 
ricula; provide **incentivcs to teachers, and teams of teachers for 
outstanding performance, including financial rewards, administrative 
relief such as the reraox^ of paperwork and extra duties, and profes- 
sional development*"; or demonstrate "new and promising models of 
schtKjl-community and school-to-school relationships including the 
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use of lunischool norsonncl to alleviate shortuj^es in such arcai? us 
mathematics, science and foreign lani?iia|?e instruction, as well as 
other partnerships Ixriwcen business luui education, inclutiing the use 
of equipment." 

Under special school gratus, for a one-year project . schools with 
fewer than 1 .000 students and teachers could receive up to >^20.000. 
whereas schools with more than 1 ,000 students and teachers ct)uld 
receive up to ^525.000. Vnr a twivyear project, schools with i'ewer 
than 1 ,000 students and teachers could receive up to 4<35 .000, and 
those with more than 1,000 could receive up to J?40.000. 

Under schcwl excellence grants, for a one-year project, schools 
with fewer than 1,000 students and teachers could receive up to 
815,000. whereas schools with greater than 1.000 students and 
teachers could receive up to J<20,000. For a two-year project . sch(Hils 
with fewer than 1,000 students and teachers could receive up to 
Ji30,000, and those with greater than 1,000 could receive up to 
835,000 

It is expected that 250 or fewer grants, not in excess of 825,000 
each, will be awarded under this program. Local education agencies ^ 
should submit their applications to the cliief state school officer. Tlie S 
chief state school officer may submit up to twenty-five applications § 
to the federal government, but "no individual schcxil is eligible to 

receive more than one two-year grant : 

For fiu-ther infonnation concerning funding for the Excellence in ^ 
Education Act. contact Patricia Alzxander. (Office of the Secretary-. 
Department of Education. Room 4010 FOB 6, 400 Maryland 
Avenue, S.W.. Washington. D.C. 20202, (202) 472-1762. 

^ Education Consolidation ^ 
^ and Improvement Act ^ 

Federal bl(X.-k grimt funding is available to states under (liapter A 
of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. 
Chapter II of EC I A consolidated approximately forty-t wo programs 
orighiallv authoiizcd under Title II of the Elementar\' ami Secondars- 
Education Act (ESEA) and Title III of the NationiU Defense Educa- 
tion Act (NDEA). These block grants are designated for three broad 
purposes; "Rasic skills improvement , improvement of support ser- 
vices, and sjKXial projects," The initial rcgula(ions for this program 
maybi' foiuidin the takmil KrY/LS(cT of Friday. Novenilx:r 19, 1982, 
Proposed changes in these regulations may Ik found in the Fixlcrdl 
HiyisUT dated Tuesday, July 10. 1984. Tliese proiK)sed changes iv 
dude suggestions that would allow for greater flexibility for states 
in areas of block grant a(hninistratit)n. 

Apj)roxinuitely 8500 millkm is available under Chapter II for 
FY85. and a similar amoiuit has bt:en requested for FY86. niese 
fimds are allotted to states on the basis of the numl>er of school-age 
children (five to seventeen years of age) within each slate, 

A rand(;m sampling of fourteen states was conducte<i to detennine 
if bUx-k grant money provided under tlus program was used for foreign 
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ItUij^iiai^e or Intcmatumal education studies. This suxnpliiig fcnuid that 
there is no standard understanding among states concerning the use 
of these funds for language or intcmatJonal programs. Tliis is at least 
partially due to state-by-state dificrcnces in the administration of 
grant funds. In many states, funds are di\idcd among and distributed 
directly to local education agencies. In other states, however, block 
grant funds are allotted to curricukun specialists or arc used to fund 
various education offices \vitliin the state. Thus, local education ad- 
ministrators w^ill have ^ o check with their respective SEAs to deter- 
mine state allotment procedures. 

Our study found that certain states, such as C'olorado and New 
York, lia\ne us^d block grant monies to pay for foreign language super- 
\isors and to fimd international education offices. If state priorities 
change, hov :vcr, there is the danger that block grant fimding ^^ill be 
redistributed to other fields. New York State, for instance, has 
redistributed block grant money pre\iously used to fiuid its interna- 
tional education office to support data processing and computer 
programs, 

Tliis sampling also foimd that ('alifomia used 820,000 in block 
grant funds to produce a publication concerning foreign languages. 
It is also possible that a small sum of block grant money was used in 
Colorado for a teacher training institute. In Maryland, Chapter II 
funds have been used to pro\1de a specialist in bilingual education and 
to promote ESL programs. 
8 It is revealing to note that in Texas and Florida, two states that 

liave done a tremendous amoimt in the areas of foreign languages and 
international education, it did not appear tliat Chapter II fimds were 
being used to supix>rt these studies. These findings were consistent 
with the results obtained from a majority of the other twelve states, 
all of w^hich have made improvements in language and international 
education. Ofllcials contacted, however, suggested that oppor- 
tunities do exist for the use of Chapter II fluids in the areas conceni- 
ed. Where such funds have not been used for foreign languages and 
iiueniational studies, it may l>e from intense competition from other 
fields or simply because LEAs were unaware of the availability of 
funding, 

A majority of the states contacted revealed that SEAs, after deduc- 
ting administrative costs from block grant funds, usually distribute 
the money to local education agencies for use in areas of the LEAs' 
ch(X3Sing(w1iich must, of course, conform to Chapter II guidelines). 
Thus, it would seem thai since local education agencies appear to 
liavc greater control over Chapter II funds than state education agen- 
cies, it is at this level that foreign language and international educa- 
tion advocates should seek funding. 

«2 Mutual Education and 
Cultural Exchange Programs 

Section 102(b) (6) of the Mutual Education and Cultund Exchange 
(Fulbright-Hays) Act pro\ides funding for several programs of in- 
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tcrcst to the foreign-language and Iniemational-education commmiity 
in the clcmentar>' and secondan.' schools. These programs are design- 
ed to "increase the number of foreign language and area studies 
specialists; pro\1de in-scrvlce training to upgrade and update the pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills of pre\1ously trained foreign language 
and area studies specialists; conduct research about other nations 
and cultures; and dcN-elop foreign language and area studies ciuricula 
for use in education, government and business." Wliilc the legislation 
is orier-ted toward higher education, secondary teachers may also 
benefit from the program. 

Foreign Curriculum Consultants 

The intent of this program is to bring "resource persons to the 
United States for an academic year to assist in developing curriculum 
in foreign languages and area studies." Eligible appUcants incli'de 
local and state education agencies, postsecondary institutions, and 
public and priN'ate nonprofit organizations. 

For information on the consultants' program, contact Gwenn 
Weaver, Center for International Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, ROB 3, Room 3923, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20202, (202) 245-2794. 

Group Projects Abroad for 
Non-Western Language and Area Studies 

These group projects arc designed to "assist in the development 
of language and area studies programs in the United States by train- 
ing U.S. Education personnel abroad." State education agencies, 
postsecondary institutions, and public and private nonprofit 
organizations are all eligible to apply for fimding under this program. 

More information concerning group projects abroad may be obtain- 
ed from Stephney Kiascr, Center for International Education, U.S. 
Department of Education, ROB 3, Room 3923, 400 Maryland 
Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202, (202) 245-2794. 

Teacher Exchange Program 

The intent of the teacher exchange program is to "promote inter- 
national understanding and professional competence by exchange of 
teachers between the United States and foreign nations through par- 
ticipation in seminars abroad." Eli^ble applicants include tlementary 
and secondary school teachers, college instructors, assistant pro 
fcssors, and, in some cases, associate and full professors. 

Information concerning the teacher exchange program may be ol>- 
tained from Patricia Schaefer, Fulbright Teacher Excliange Program. 
301 4th Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20547, (202) 485-2555. 

International Research and Studies Program 

The federal government also funds an Intcmationd Research and 
Studies Program under Title VI of the Higher Education Act. The in- 
tent of this program is to "support surveys and studies to determine 
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the need for improved instruction in foreijjn languages iind area 
studies and to develop SfKcialized instructional materials in those 
areas/* Eligible applicants include state education agencies, 
posisecondan' institutions, and indiNiduals, 

Questions concerning this program may be directed to Robert 
Dennis, Center for International Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, Mail Stop 3308, 400 Maryland Avenue, S,W,, 
Washington, DC 20202, (202)245-9425, 

(ff^ Academic Excellence Programs ?» 

Developmental Bilingual Education 

WTiile the legislative histun' of support for bilingiiul cdueation has 
hud its share t)f controversy, and recent federal initiatives have been 
oriented toward overcoming educational aeikicnciesof cliildren with 
limited proficiency in English (a consequence of the Liiu decision), 
recent amendments may help anglophone children as well. Public Law 
98-51 1, the Adult Education Act .\mendments of 1984, includes a 
Bilingual Education Reauthorization Act, with FY 1985 funding at 
1 76 million (a 835 million incTease over ¥Y 1984). Grants imder the 
Act iire intended to identify and supix)rt the most successfltl bilingual 
education efforts. Fmiding may be available for model "aitemative in- 
stmction" programs, in which a child's native language need not be 
utilized. While implementing regidations have not been published as 
of press time , we expect the program will be administered by the Of- 
fice of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA), 
U.C, Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D C. 20202. Inquiries should be directed to Dr. Rudy 
Cordova, at OBEMLA, telephone (202) 245-2609. 

National Endowment 
«^ for the Humanities^ 

Programs for elementary and seeondary seh(X)ls which are fund- 
ed imder NEH are designed to "increase the effectiveness with which 
the humanities are taught at all pre-<:ollegiate levels . . . principally 
tlirough teacher training in the disciplines of the hixmaiiities/' Eligi- 
ble applicants for funding include "indiNidual schools, school 
systems, colleges, miiversities, or collaborative groups of faculty 
members from different institutions, including museums and 
libraries/" Currently, NEH pro\ides support for four different pro- 
grams for elementary and secondar>' school fimding. 

Institutes for Teachers and Administrators 

Funding for institutes for teachers and administrators is design- 
ed to •'proNide intensive, residential simuner study and appropriate 
follow-up activities for groups of humanities teachers or ad- 
ministrators/' Endowment funding will cover no more than 80 % of 
the cost of tiie project sponsored. How^ever, there are matching funds 
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UNTJilablc under the Endounment's Trcusiiry Matching Funds Pn)gruni. 

hi developing the int titutes, NEH pnnidejri the following model for 
projects likely to rcce?ve funding tmder this program: 

In an effort to reinvigoratr the teaching of German in the 
schools, uhiwrsity scholars and master teachers from area high 
schools conduct a five-week summer institute for thirty 
teachers of German from a four-state area. The institute in- 
cludes lectures on history to be conducted in English, and small- 
group discussions to be conducted in German. In addition, the 
participants write a number of short essays in German. Native 
speakers associated with the miivcrsity work closely with the 
participants on their pronimciation and writing. The institute 
includes discussions of ways to impn)ve instruction in German 
language, literature, and history in the schools. During the 
academic year following the institute, the institute's leaders 
\isit each participant's class at least three times. 

Collaborative Projects 

A second group of projects fimded by NEH are collaborative pro- 
jects. These grants are designed to "assist groups of elementary or 
secondar>' school teachers who, as represcmtatives of their schools, 
wish to estabUsh a systematic and sustained relationsliip with 
neighboring colleges or universities in order to improve the teaching 
of humanities in the schools. Since NEH funding for collaborative 
projects will not exceed 60% of the program cost, applicants are en- 
couraged to seek non-federal support for these projects as well. 

Planning Grants 

NEH also funds planning grants to aid the early stages of the 
development of collaborative projects (to support planning meetings, 
the development of syllabi and other such related actiNities). 
However, NEH stresses that planning grants are only awarded to 
support acti\itles that **have intrinsic v^ue indejiendent of any subse- 
quent requests for grants." 

NEH emphasizes that three basic questions must answered 
satisfactorily by all who wish to apply for the above grants; ( 1) "Is 
there a soimd reason for the project?" (2) "Are the means set forth 
in this application likely to be successful in meeting the project's pur- 
pose?"" and (3) **Are the means presented in a coherent manner*?"' Ywx- 
ther information concerning these programs may be obtained from the 
Associate Director of Elementary and Secondary School Programs, 
Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Division of Education Programs, Room 302, 
National Endowment for the Hiunanities, Old Post Office Building, 
1100 Pemisyhimia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506, (202) 
786-0377. 

Independent Study in the Humanities 

Funding is also available to support summer fellowships for high 
j school teachers. According to NEH, the intent of this program is "to 
provide an opportimity for teachers to improve their knowledge of the 
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subjects tliut thev teach." Uist year erne hiuuired eiitlucen ielUnvsbps 
()t t<JlO()0 apiece were uwardecl to teachers with at least five years 
cxiHrriencc wh<i "proposed plans for two months of inilepencicnt 
studv in one <)f the disciphnes of the humanities." 

Further itifomiation coneeming tliis program may Ik reqitesteii 
from Dennis (irav. Program Director. Independent Study in the 
I hunanities. C'outicil For Basic Education. 725 loth btrcei, \ A\ . . 
Washington. D.C. 20005,(202)347-4171. 

(f^ Support Services ^ 
Outside the School System 

Wliilc not dtrectlyrelated to instruction. uncUlarN- suppon services 
represent un area ftir wliich teachers and administrators may wish to 
seek funding. Tlie Libran.' Services and Constnictit)n Act ;Vinend- 
ments(P.L. 98-480), for example, include two titles of interest to the 
language teaching community. Title V was to proxide grants of up to 
15,000 to public libraries for the purchase of foreign language 
materials. Title VI was to pro\ide grants of up to J525,000 for literacy 
programs. Although authorized, these two titles received no ap- 
propriations for FY85 . Nevertheless, they are included here as pt)ten- 
tial future sources of support and us spurs for local legislative 
initiatives. 

Similarly, teachers and administratt)rs need to watch for other 8ui> 
portive legislative developments. Several bills in supiwrt of student 
exchanges were intnxiuced in the 98th (^)ngress. which if reintroduc- 
ed and i)assed, will exercise a positive influence on exchange pro- 
grams H R . 3582 (sponsored by Charles WTiitlcy [D-XC^ would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code (IRC) to allow an income deduction 
of g 100 per month for host families of exchange students ( N . B . eur- 
renllv^SOpermonthisdeductible). H.R. 3318(HarberConable[R- 
NY]) and S. 1369 (Dasld Diu-enbergcr [R-MN]) would amend the IRC 
to allow i?100 per month as a deduction but would limit the totiil 
deduction t o 1 ,000 per year. S . 1370 (Dand Durenlnrrger [R-MN]) 
would allow famiUes a 25% tax credit for trans{K)nation expenses in- 
curred in sending a child overseas on a qualified exchange program. 

«2 Conclusion ^ 

Primary' supiwrt foreducati(mcontinucr,toconie from the states 
mid localities, even in areas that clearly affect the national interest and 
ctmnot long escai)e federal concern . SE As and LEAs arc being told to 
use imioNHtion and creatiNlty to do more with less in federal rcst^urces, 
wliile studv after studv dceiics the decline in American education, the 
scandalous state of foreign languages, and the almost desperate need 
for global understanding. Hard-pressed teachers and administrators 
will continue lo do their best to address students' needs and wUl res- 
pond with initiative and creatiMty . To this end, this assessment wiU 
have been valuable if It pnnides any information that can assist in that 
process. 
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The JNCL Statement of Position on 
Language Competence and Cultural Awareness 

We hold that ail persons in our culturally rich and linguistically 
diverse nation should be provided the of^xjrtunity and be encouraged 
to become proficient in more than one language to a degree of 
mastery consonant with their need and aspiration. 

Therefore, tho-e who are not proficient in English should be pro- 
vided the opportunity and encouragement to become so, since 
English is the key to gaining an accurate, broad perspective on 
American life, to obtilning equality of educational, economic, social 
and pditlcal opportunity, and thereby, to participating fully and free- 
ly in society. 

in the same way, those who are proficient only in English should 
be provicted the opp(»tunity and erKXHjragen^nt to ffi^hieve profiden- 

cy in other languages and to know and ap^nedate the history and 
culture of other peoples. It [s through the kr^edge of lar^uage and 
cultures that we best begin to know and c(»nprehend the scope and 
significance of human experience, tolerate and appreciate cultural 
and linguists diversity at home, understand our contemporaries 
abroad, and so £u:hieve our full potential as citizens of the world. 

In both cases, the learning of other languages adds new linguistic 
competence and cultural sensitivity to already valuable linguistic 
backgrounds. One language is never intended to supplant another. 

Re^x^biilty for provkling the means for language study and en- 
couraging studente to achieve mastery should not rest solely on the 
educational establishment, but should be shared by other sectors as 
well. 

The consequences of these principles of opportunity and en- 
couragement are ^^ifk^ for both tfie IrKiivkSual and the natbn. The 

Individual will enjoy a wider and richer range of personal experience 
and, at the same time, benefit from an expanded scope of emptoy- 
ment and professtonal opportunities. 

The nation itself will also benefit. During its relatively short history, 
the United Stat^ has assumed an important international role, in- 
fluencing in many ways ttie political, social, and economic structures 
of life in other countries and in turn, being influenced by those with 
whom we interact. These relationships will continue, will become 
more numerous, and will change in character out of both choice and 
necessity. We twlleve, therefore, that language competence and 
cultural awareness are essential to the responsible and sensitive 
fulfillment of this international role. 
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The National Council 
on Foreign Language and 
International Studies 



Created by a Presidential Commission and funded by some of 
America's leading foundations, the National Council is an organiza- 
tion operating in the public interest to increase American com- 
petence in world affairs. In its efforts to develop this capacity, the 
Council: 

• Supports the establishment and coordination of language 

programs that begin in the elementary schools and develop 
student skills through high school 

• Works with state educatton officials to expand student access 

to language and other international studies 

• Seeks to enlarge the international dimension of education in 

business, law, journalism, and other fields 

• Supports the establishment and continued development of 

international high schools 

• Sponsors seminars and workshops bringing together educators, 

policy makers, government officials, and other interested 
professionals who shape action programs 

• Helps promising educational programs seek financial support 

to establish mtKiels capable of replication 

• Distributes Newsbriefs to practitioners in schools, colleges, 

and universities 

• Works with multinational corporations to foster international 

skills as a component of executive development 

• Works with the media to bring public attention to the need for 

language competence and familiarity with global developments 

• Helps postsecondary institutions better integrate language study 

into various curricula 

• Acts as a resource for community groups interested ir promoting 

public awareness of international affairs 
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